JUSTICE NEWS & HOMELESS BLUES IN THE BAY AREA 


Trump ’s Cuts to HUD Will Devastate Nation’s Housing 


‘Trump wants to cut taxes for 
the richest of the rich, paid for | 
by raising rents on the poorest 
of the poor.’’ — Deborah Amold, NAHT 


by Lynda Carson | 


udget cuts for the poor and tax 
cuts for the rich is the mantra of 
the Trump administration, and 
the Republican Party. 


The Trump administration recently 


released its FY 2019 budget for the 
Department of Housing and Urban 
Development (HUD), proposing $8.8 bil- 
lion in cuts (an 18.3 percent reduction) to 
public and assisted housing programs in 
comparison to FY 2017, according to the 
National Low-Income Housing: Coalition. 

Housing advocates across the nation 
oppose the irresponsible cuts in Trump’s 
proposed budget, which will have a cata- 
strophic impact on elderly, disabled and 
low-income families. 

"Trump's budget will push millions of 
people from their homes; starve seniors, 
children and families; and deny health 
care to millions of people. People will die 
if these proposals see the light of day,” 
said Ed Lucas, president of the National 
Alliance of HUD Tenants. 

We have seen this before with Trump’s 
proposed massive budget cuts to HUD in 
2017, which were mostly rejected by 
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“We thank you for your patience and kind understanding during this unfortunate 


Housing Crisis.” —(signed) The Unhoused. A sarcastic sign on a Berkeley sidewalk. 


Congress. However, with the recent pas- 
sage of $1.5 trillion in tax cuts for the 
obscenely wealthy, including the Trump 
family.,.the GOP. is.emboldened.to.cut.the 
safety net to the bone as a way to pay off 
the tax cuts for the richest of the rich. 

The Bay Area already has thousands of 
homeless poor people with no place to 
call home. A friend mentioned recently 
that she will never forget seeing a home- 


less man sleeping on a sidewalk in 


Berkeley with only a little blanket to keep 


him warm, as he. used a roll of toilet paper 
as a pillow. 

Trump’s proposed budget cuts to HUD 
will make the nation’s housing crisis 
much more worse, if enacted. 

In response to the planned budget cuts 
to HUD, elected leaders of the National 
Alliance of HUD Tenants (NAHT) 


demanded immediate rejection by 
Congress of President Trump’s 2019 bud- 
get request, released on February 12. 
Eleanor Walden, 87, is a member of the 
National Alliance of HUD Tenants and a 
longtime civil rights and social justice 
activist living in senior housing in 
Berkeley. Walden said, “Trump’s budget 
and other actions criminalize immigrants, 
poor people and people of color while sub- 
sidizing division and hate among the 
American people. Trump’s budget is a 
recipe for war, inequality, racism, and fear.” 
She added, “Congress should instead 
pass the Peoples Budget to embrace pros- 


perity, peace, unity and hope for our. 


future.” The Congressional Progressive 
Caucus is expected to release its FY 2019 
Peoples Budget alternative in March. 


BAY AREA CRISIS WILL WORSEN 


The housing crisis is predicted to get 
much worse in the Bay Area if Trump’s 
proposals are enacted. 

According to the Center on Budget and 
Policy Priorities, if Trump’s budget-cut- 
ting proposal for FY 2019 is enacted, it 
would affect 138,000 households in 


California, by raising the rents 23. percent 


or more on affected households. The aver- 
age annual rent increase per household 


would be $1,260, which is way more than 

poor households can afford, and would 

result in much more homelessness. 
“People will die if these proposals see 


See Trump’s Devastating Cuts page 5 


Smokescreen Laws, Police Raids and Deception 


by Carol Denney 


“Any government not formed to pro- 
mote justice is just a bunch of thieves.” — 
St. Augustine 


here’s the Washington smokescreen: 

a memo penned by Rep. Devin 

Nunes (R-Calif.) promoting a parti- 
san narrative undermining the Special 
Prosecutor’s investigation and hoping to 
obscure the bigger picture of a presidential 
administration which may have participated 
in not just partisan but criminal acts. 

Then: there’s the Berkeley smoke- 
screen: a deadening presentation by city 
officials, including the mayor, at the 
North Berkeley Senior Center, implying 
that Berkeley works so hard to help home- 
less and poor people — but there’s just 
nothing else we can do. 

Smokescreens work? And that’s almost 
all you need to know about the wildly inac- 
curate press coverage of the police raid on 
the old City Hall tent city on February 8, 
and the proposed new sidewalk regulations 
the supposedly new Berkeley City Council 
has the votes to pass. : 

The new regulations are not wildly dif-’ 
ferent from the two-feet-by-two-feet foot- 
print an earlier council passed. The new 
ordinance limits an individual and his or her 
baggage to a nine-square-feet footprint, 
after which.it says weird stuff like this: 

“Any size limitation shall not apply to 
dogs or to insulating or cushioning mater- 
ial being used to sit on such as folded 


Homeless encampments in Berkeley have been constantly dismantled by police, and all their occupants evicted and displaced. 


blankets, cushions or mats. Such. seating 
material shall not:expand beyond what is 
reasonably needed while seated, and shall 
be removed when not in use...” 

So the three-square-feet limit technically 
imposes less limitation on “the public” — 
and you know they mean the homeless pub- 
lic — than the two-square-feet law. You 
would just have to constantly pack and 
repack your kit if you make any postural 


adjustments, or depending.on what time it 
is. And if you need to use the facilities or 
computers at the library, you have to kiss 
your stuff goodbye. Nobody at City Hall 
seems bothered by the lack of storage for 
people on.the street, which was a big com- 
ponent of the previous ordinance. 

~ But the details start to fade in impor- 


_tance after you’ve sat through the locked- 


down presentation at the North Berkeley 


Senior Center where only written ques- 
tions are allowed — in order to avoid 
tedious statements by civil rights advo- 
cates or concerned citizens tired of watch- 
ing their neighbors first evicted and then 
chased from location to location while 
trying to hang onto their jobs. 

The new ordinance says a bunch of other 
stuff that you only need to know if you're 
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See Smokescreen Laws and Raids page 6 
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STREET SPIRIT 


T ue Law O f Res ~ ect = 


‘Maybe it was too me to pee respect from a world © 


| that has grown so deeply divisive and cold. Those who 
‘didn’t show respect for people living on the streets 


} 


[probably showed little re for anyone else either. 


. — Pope. 


“I don’t have money or food,” said the 
man, smiling. “But I’ve got something 
you’re gonna like even more.” 

“What’s that?” I asked him, looking 
up from my spot. 

“A pair of socks.” 


remember how happy the man 

looked when he saw the joy in my 

face. After all, I came by food almost 

every day on the streets. If I didn’t, 
there was something wrong with me. It’s 
pretty easy to keep eating in a town where 
they offer 30-plus free meals a week to 
whoever’s willing to walk to the meal site 
and waitinaline. 

And money? Seventeen dollars a day 
was my quota. Barring the unforeseen, it 
met what I needed to get by from one day 
to the next fairly comfortably. Everybody 
figures a beggar needs money or food. 

But a pair of socks? Was this guy psy- 
chic or something? Maybe he’d just been 
around. Or perhaps he was smart. If you 
stop to think about it, it won’t take long to 
figure out how difficult it can be for a 
homeless person to come up with a clean 
pair of socks on a regular basis. Socks were 
like gold for us. But people usually didn’t 
stop to think farther than the basics, if they 
even bothered to think about us at all. 

I tell you honestly: shoelaces were the 
‘worst. Wearing dirty socks from day to day 
was one thing. Going two weeks without 
shoelaces was quite another. | would essen- 


tially be immobilized. Days on end would 
pass me by. Somehow I could never 


squeeze the simple expenditure into my . 


“shoestring budget” (no pun intended). 

During my years on the street, I grew 
tired of opening my mouth toward people 
who lived indoors. We were in such 
incredibly. opposite worlds, it seemed 
communication was impossible. 

I wished we would talk about anything 
other than my problems, my difficulties in 
life. Not that they didn’t care (although a 
lot of them didn’t). It was just that they 
didn’t understand. After a while, it 
seemed impossible trying to get anyone to 
understand, if they even listened (which a 
lot of them didn’t). Not to mention, in the 
rare event that someone “understood,” 
what could they do about it? 

Let’s talk about something other than 
Andy’s problems, please. Just once. 

“I wrote a song yesterday,” I would 
venture, meekly. “Want to hear it?” 

“A song?! You must be out of your 
mind! That’s your whole problem right 
there — that you let yourself deteriorate 
into this God-awful position, and there 
you go wasting your time writing music! 
No wonder you’re still on the streets.” 

Everything somehow would get turned 
around to the topic of my “problem.” 
Whatever my problem was — this elusive 
“thing” that had somehow “made me home- 
less” — it was all that was supposed to be 
on my mind, at every moment. I suppose if 
I had been a sports fan it might have been 
easier. Surely they’d let homeless people 
talk about the Super Bowl, wouldn’t they? 
If not the San Francisco Symphony?? But 
somehow it never came about. 

Where was the respite I so wished for? 
The breather for which I longed? Where 
was the break from having to dissect and 
devour myself over what could possibly be 
my “problem” — other than the obvious 
fact that I didn’t have a roof over my head? 
That moment of oasis, that moment of 
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reprieve, was as elusive as the inexplicable 
problem itself. If I couldn’t get anyone to 
understand what the problem was, try mak- 
ing any headway toward its solution. As 
soon as the subject of homelessness arose, 
unless I were talking with another homeless 
person, all bets were off. 

I would speak my simple truth, and 
people would look at me quizzically, 
dumbfounded, as though the words I had 
just spoken were somehow verboten, 
somehow not to have been spoken, and 
not to be addressed. But if I had said the 
same words to another homeless person, 
their response would be more like this: 

“Yeah, I know what you mean. Same 
thing happened to me the other day, only 
it was with Officer Forbes. But I was sit- 
ting there, same thing as you, same exact 
scenario.” 

It got to where I felt as though a home- 
less person could recognize me two 
blocks down the road, somehow sensing 
in my emanating vibration a kind of kin- 
ship or partnership that didn’t just 
emanate from every guy onthe block. _ 

On the other hand, I’d be sitting with a 
non-homeless person in a McDonald’s on 
a rainy morning; and if I were lucky 
enough to be talking about Ravel or 
Debussy rather than how hard the weather 
must be on all the homeless people right 
now, chances are the person would never 
even have guessed I was homeless. 

Usually, they didn’t find out till another 
homeless person came in and joined us. 
After a while, they would detect a rapport 
that had been absent earlier, and they would 


turn to me and ask: “Are you homeless?” 
The very question I had hoped not to 
hear! I had so been enjoying talking about 
classical music with somebody neutral. For 
a brief period of time there, I was neither 
one of “us” nor one of “them.” I was mere- 
ly a guy in a conversation over a morning 
cup of coffee at a Mickey D’s. 

‘It always seemed as though the things 
that people would assume were the big neg- 
atives in the homeless experience were 
never the things that we ourselves thought 
were so negative — we being the people 


who actually were homeless, who lived that . 
way 24/7, and who would naturally be 


familiar with all the ins and outs of it. 

Of course, perceptions about the home- 
less phenomenon varied from one home- 
less individual to the next — and some- 


times even from one moment to the next. 


But in general, if someone were to ask 
any of us what bothered us the most about 
being homeless, we would reply without 
hesitation: “The way that we’re treated.” 
Yet usually that was the last thing on 
anyone’s mind, when they stopped to 
think about homelessness. The first thing, 
of course, had to do with the weather. The 


justice and advocacy journalism. 


Youth Spirit Artworks was overjoyed and honored that Street 
Spirit became a project of our organization on Jan. 1, 2017. We are 
committed to the newspaper’s core values of human rights, social 


Our plan is to build a base of long-term donors that sustain the 
newspaper so we can continue the amazing mission of Street Spirit 
in reporting “Homeless Blues & Justice News.” If you love Street 
Spirit, please give to our crucial Street Spirit Fundraising Campaign. 


All gifts made by credit card via Paypal or Network for Good at 
www.youthspiritartworks.org will be matched dollar-for-dollar by a 
major donor in 2018. Checks can also be sent to: Youth Spirit 
Artworks—Street Spirit, 1740 Alcatraz Ave, Berkeley, CA. 94703. 


weather? Yes, you heard me. The weath- 
er. Naturally, the weather must be the big 
difference, if one is living outdoors, rather 
than in. Logically! 

But let’s dissect this for a moment or 
two, How much did weather conditions 
bother me, on a day to day basis? Outside 


_ of the occasional thunderstorm, really, not 


much at all. I remember freezing for the 
first three weeks or so, having all these 
uncontrollable chills, every time I woke 
up. It seemed to take forever to get warm 
in the morning. 

But then, after about a month, where 
had all the freezing gone? It had gone the 
way of what we used to call “body 
armor.” It’s this thing your body does to 
protect you. I suppose you could still die 
of hypothermia when you don’t happen to 
be feeling the cold, but there’s something 
to be said for not feeling it, too. One less 
thing to rattle you, in a world where 
you’re constantly rattled. 

All that we really ever wanted was to 
be treated with respect — the same way 
that we tried to treat others. The way we 
were brought up, maybe. Something hav- 
ing to do with the Golden Rule, or princi- 
ples of etiquette, or common courtesy. 

We felt that we had lived by the Law 
of Respect throughout our days. We had 
not engaged in cut-throat competition in 
order to prevail over others, to secure a 
better-paying position, or some better post 


Suitcase Clinic volunteers wash the feet of homeless people. Because i 
homeless people are on their feet all day, foot care is vitally important. 


March 2018 


in the scheme of things. 
We had instead loved our neighbors as 


ourselves, and had often sacrificed a perk. 


of our own for the joy of seeing it granted 


_to another. And where had it gotten us? 


Maybe it was too much to expect 
respect from a world that has grown so 
deeply divisive and cold. Those who 
didn’t show respect for those of us living 
on the streets probably showed little 
respect for anyone else either. 

Maybe they weren’t all brought up 
with the values that, prior to twelve years 
of homelessness, I had always taken for 
granted. Or maybe they had tried those 
values, and found them wanting. Maybe 
they knew how to stay off the streets of 
San Francisco. Maybe they had learned 
how — possibly even by looking at us. 

By contrast, there was something charm- 


‘ingly simple about the man’s approach, 
when he somehow knew that what I really 


needed was a decent pair of socks. Socks 
are pretty expensive, after all. He could 
have just bought a pair for himself, then 
come out of that store realizing there was a 
guy sitting there who probably needed 
those socks more than he did. 

God bless him. I hope that kind of 
thinking doesn’t land him homeless as 
well, like it seems to have done for me, 
and for many others. I could tell from one 
look at the guy, he’d have an awfully hard 
time pulling out of it. 
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**Homelessness is young. Many 
young people are getting ham-. 
mered in this economy.” 


by Edward Helmore . 


ne in 10 young adults aged 18 
to 25 in the United States have 
slept on the streets, in shelters, 


run away, been kicked out of 


home, or couch-surfed in the past year, 
according to a national survey. 

The study, “Missed Opportunities: 
Youth Homelessness in America,’ pub- 
lished in the Journal of Adolescent Health, 
also found that at least one in 30 adoles- 
cents aged 13-17 experienced some form 
of homelessness unaccompanied by a par- 
ent or guardian over the same period. : 

Researchers with Chapin Hall, a youth 
policy center at the University of Chicago, 
polled more than 26,000 young people 
and their families over the past two years. 
Extrapolated nationally, the findings sug- 
gest nearly 3.5 million young adults and 
660,000 adolescents had been homeless 
within the previous year. 


The report aimed to challenge the 


notion that homelessness afflicts mostly 
older men. Key to understanding the sta- 
tistics, the authors wrote, is that spot or 
“point in time” surveys had underestimat- 
ed the issue because “young people often 
shift among temporary circumstances 
such as living on the streets and couch 


Homeless young adults walk through an alley on their way to an emergency shelter in Seattle’s University district. 


surfing in unstable locations.” 

The survey identified college students, 
graduates and employed young people 
who struggled to find a permanent place 
to stay. It also found that homelessness 


was no less prevalent in rural areas than in 


urban locations, and that certain groups, 
including black and Hispanic, lesbian, 
gay, bisexual and transgender, as well as 


those who do not complete high school or - 


are young parents, are at greater risk. 
Many, of course, experience some con- 

ditions simultaneously. Young people with 

less than a high school diploma or GED 


were found to be 346 percent more likely to’ 
be homeless; LGBT youth had a 120 per- 
cent greater risk; African American people 
had an 83 percent greater risk; non-white 
Hispanics had a 33 percent higher risk; and 
unmarried parenting young people had a 
200 percent greater risk. Young people 
reporting annual household income of less 
than $24,000 had a 162 percent higher risk. 

“Every day of housing instability and the 
associated stress represents a missed oppor- 
tunity to support healthy development and 
transitions to productive adulthood,” 
Chapin Hall researchers concluded. 
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“Our findings probably challenge the 
images of homelessness. Homelessness is 
young,’ Matthew Morton, a research fellow 
with the policy center, told the Washington 
Post. “It’s more common than people 
expect and it’s largely hidden.” 

He added: “Many young people are 
getting hammered in this economy ... and 
far too many youth have experienced trau- 
ma and lack stable family situations. You 
have a major affordable housing crisis.” 

This report is from “Outside in America,” a 
series by the London-based Guardian that 
reports on homelessness in the United States. 


Housing Activists Working to Repeal Costa-Hawkins Act 


by Lynda Carson 


n Oakland, activists are urging as 
many people as possible to support the 


Affordable Housing Act in an effort to 
repeal the Costa-Hawkins Act. Activists 
are urging people to join the weekly sig- 
nature-gathering events in Oakland each 
Saturday from 10:00 a.m. till 12:00 p.m., 
at the local ACCE Action office located at 
2501 International Blvd. 


Housing activists supporting a 
statewide ballot initiative to repeal the 
draconian Costa-Hawkins Rental Housing 


Act are collecting signatures to qualify the 


Affordable Housing Act for the 
November 2018 ballot. 

According to ACCE Action in Oakland, 
“Strong Rent Control and Just Cause 
Eviction laws are the way to keep people in 
their homes now, while we work to get 


- more (truly) affordable housing built. In 


order to have strong Rent Control laws, we 
need to repeal the Costa-Hawkins Rental 
Housing Act, a state law which ties the 
hands of local government. Costa-Hawkins 


_ prevents cities and counties from applying 


rent control to apartments built after 1995 
or to single-family rental units.” 
On Monday, February 19, Carroll Fife, 
executive director of Alliance of 
Californians for Community Empowerment 
(ACCE) in Oakland, said, “Our community 
kick-off event and signature-gathering 


effort last Saturday to repeal the Costa-. 


Hawkins Rental Housing Act was a big 
action. It was amazing. The signature-gath- 
ering event was better than anticipate “ 
“We collected around 500 signatures on 
Saturday to help bring the Affordable 
Housing Act to the voters in the effort to 


repeal the Costa-Hawkins Rental Housing 


Act. We are planning a big event in 
Oakland on March 10, but we still need to 
decide on the location for the event. 
Meanwhile, we hope as many people as 
possible will join us on Saturdays at our 
ACCE Action location in Oakland, and that 
more organizations will join the movement 


to help bring stronger rent control laws to__ 


Oakland, and throughout California. 

“At this point, we do not believe that 
the forces in opposition to our efforts to 
repeal the Costa-Hawkins Rental Housing 
Act have enough time to be able to get a 
competing measure on the November bal- 
lot to challenge the Affordable Housing 
Act. However, we know that they are 
gearing up to spend millions in the effort 
to oppose our efforts to repeal the Costa- 
Hawkins Rental Housing Act.” 

Rumors are going around that the 
California Apartment Association (CAA) 
and the California Association of Realtors 
(CAR) are planning to spend around $60 
million in an effort to oppose the 
Affordable Housing Act. Election Track 
reveals that the CAA has been raking in the 
cash in an effort.to pay off corrupt politi- 
cians, and to spend a fortune in the scheme 
to sabotage the renters movement working 
to repeal the Costa-Hawkins Act. 

On May 5, 2017, the CAA announced 
that it was suspending its legal challenges 


in court against the City of Richmond and 


Mountain View, and the renter protection 
ordinances known as Measure L and 
Measure V, that were passed into law by 
the voters. The CAA has been stalking the 
tenants’ movement for years, meddling in 
the affairs of cities throughout California. 

It is heartbreaking for people to see 
their friends and loved ones forced out of 
their housing due to unreasonable sky- 
rocketing rents, never-ending rent increas- 
es and evictions. Many renters are afraid 
they are next in line to be displaced from 
their housing due to an unreasonable rent 
increase or eviction. They are terrified of 
becoming homeless with nowhere to go, 
especially the elderly and disabled. 

Oakland has the fastest pace for gentri- 
fication in the Bay Area. Repealing the 
Costa-Hawkins Act would stabilize com- 
munities, help to slow down the process 
of gentrification and evictions, and the 
exodus of people being forced out of their 
housing in the Bay Area. 

According to Zumper.com, Oakland is 


presently listed as number 7 among the 


most expensive cities to live in across the 
country. Rent Cafe claims that the average 
rent in Oakland is presently $2,455 per 
month. Landlords are often charging Rolls 
Royce prices in buildings with slum-like 
conditions in Oakland. 

The Costa-Hawkins Rental Housing 
Act is directly responsible for driving up 
rents and harming millions of renters in 
California. Since Assembly Bill 1506 
(repeal of Costa-Hawkins) failed to 
advance to the Assembly floor recently — 
due to corrupt politicians in the pocket of 
landlords, realtors, developers, the 
California Apartment Association and 


California Association of Realtors = it. 


will be up to the renters, housing activists, 
and organizations to collect enough signa- 
tures to bring the Affordable Housing Act 
to the voters. 

According to BallotPedia: “The mea- 
sure would allow local governments to 
adopt amendments, ordinances, or regula- 
tions to govern how much landlords can 
charge tenants for renting apartments and 
houses. The measure would also repeal 
the Costa-Hawkins Rental Housing Act, a 
law designed to prohibit local govern- 
ments from enacting rent control on build- 
ings first occupied after 1995.” 

Sponsors of the Affordable Housing Act 
include the AIDS Healthcare Foundation’s 
president Michael Weinstein, the Eviction 
Defense Network’s director Elena Popp, 
and the Alliance of Californians for 
Community Empowerment’s director 
Christina Livingston. 

Efforts to collect signatures for the 
Affordable Housing Act are also taking 
place in Los Angeles and Sacramento. 

Additionally, activists are working to 
place rent control and just cause eviction 
protections on the ballot in Santa Cruz, 
Long Beach, Pasadena, and Inglewood. 
The City of Commerce has adopted an 
emergency rent control ordinance that has 
been in effect since August 2017. 

In an additional statement from ACCE 
Action in’ Oakland: “Too many of us are 
paying 50%, 60%,.even. 70% of our income 
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towards rent, which leaves precious little 
for food, healthcare and other basic needs. 
This isn’t right. We all deserve housing 
security. And the very future of our cities is 


at stake. More and more of us who are 
poor, working-class and even middle-class 
are being forced by sky-rocketing housing 
costs to move out of our neighborhoods and 
cities, away from family and friends, often 
further from our jobs. WE NEED TO ACT 
NOW TO STEM THE TIDE OF DIS- 
PLACEMENT.” 

“Join the campaign! Endorse, con- 
tribute, do signature gathering, get other 
organizations and individuals involved. A 


housing justice movement is growing 


across the state. Join the movement — 
because housing is a human right!” 
Carroll Fife, executive director of 
Oakland ACCE may be reached at: 
cfife@calorganize.org or (510) 500-7973. 
Lynda Carson may be reached at ten- 
antsrule@ yahoo.com 


Street Spirit 


Editor, Designer: Terry Messman 
Vendor Coordinator: J.C. Orton 


Street Spirit welcomes submissions of 
articles, artwork, poems and photos. 
Submissions: Terry Messman 
E-mail: terrystreetspirit@ gmail.com 


IMPORTANT NOTICE 


Please give to our “Save Our Street 
Spirit” Fundraising Campaign, in which 
all gifts made by credit card via Paypal or 


works.org will be matched dollar-for-dol- 
lar by a major donor in 2017. Checks can 
also be sent to: Youth Spirit Artworks — 
Street Spirit Newspaper, 1740 Alcatraz 


Contact Sally Hindman, Youth 
Spirit Artworks, 1740 Alcatraz 
Avenue, Berkeley, CA 94703 

Phone: 510-282-0396. 
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The Trump administration 
is targeting California for 
immigration enforcement 
and raids. “It’s obvious retal- 
iatiox: for California standing 


up for immigrants.” 


by David Bacon 


abor historian Fred Glass, look- 


ing at the impact of immigration 

on California’s labor movement, 

notes that many immigrants 
have arrived in the state with a long histo- 
ry of labor and left-wing activism. Unions 
have then called on that history and con- 
sciousness to aid in organizing drives 
among janitors, farm workers, hotel 
housekeepers, and others. 

“Because the labor movement has 
understood this fact and designed its 
efforts around it,” he argues, “California’s 
unionization rate remains at 16 percent 
while the national average is 11 percent.” 
The state has 2.55 million union mem- 
bers, far more than any other. 

To union leaders, that’s also one expla- 
nation — in addition to the state designat- 
ing itself as a sanctuary — for the 
announcement by the Trump administration 
that it is targeting California for intensive 
workplace immigration enforcement. 

“Tt’s obvious retaliation for California 
standing up for immigrants,” charges Wei- 
Ling Huber, president of UNITE HERE 
Local 2850, the hotel union in the East and 
North San Francisco Bay Area. “Its purpose 
is to create a climate of fear among immi- 
grant workers in general, and to attack the 
unions that have defended them.” 


Last fall the California state legislature 
passed a series of bills intended to protect 


immigrants, especially immigrant work-. 
ers. One bars police from asking about 
immigration status and from participating 
in immigration enforcement actions with 
federal agents. A second requires warrants 
before employers can give agents access 
to workplaces and records of workers’ 
immigration status. : 

In October, Thomas Homan, acting 
director of Immigration and Customs. 
Enforcement (ICE) of the Department of 
Homeland Security, accused legislators of 
“codifying a dangerous policy that delib- 
erately obstructs our country’s immigra- 
tion laws and shelters serious criminal 
alien offenders.” 
Fox News, Homan threatened, “We’ve 
got to take these sanctuary cities on.” 
Finally, at the end of January, an ICE 
statement announced that the agency was_ 
auditing the I-9 records that document the 
immigration status of workers at 77 north- 
erm California employers. 

“The actions taken this week reflect 
HSI’s (Homeland Security Investigations) 
stepped-up efforts,” according to an email 
from an ICE spokesperson to ABC News. 
James Schwab, ICE’s public affairs 
spokesperson in San Francisco, did not 
answer the phone or return phone mes- 
sages from this reporter. 

While ICE would not identify the 


employers being audited, workers through- 


out the area have alerted their unions and 
community advocates of audits in progress. 

In an I-9 audit, ICE agents review the 
information provided by workers when they 
fill out the I-9 form as they’re hired, stating 
their citizenship or legal immigration status. 


ICE then compares it with its database, try- | 


ing to determine whether any of the work- 
ers are undocumented and therefore lack 
legal permission to work. Agents then give 
the employer a list of those workers and 
demand that they be fired. 

The process implements the “employer 


Then in December on | 
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In San Francisco, janitors and other workers support AB 450, a bill to protect workers during immigration David Bacon photo 
raids and enforcement actions. Workplace raids are increasing under the Trump administration. 


sanctions” provision of the 1986 
Immigration Reform and Control Act. 
While the Act provides for fines on 
employers who hire undocumented work- 


_ers, few employers pay penalties, and 


even if they must, they generally treat it as 


a cost of doing business. Even fewer are - 


charged with violating federallaw. _ 
Last year, ICE said it conducted 1,360 


employee audits, but from October 1, 


2016, to June 24, 2017, arrested just 42 


people in management for violating sanc-- 


tions. Workers caught up in the audits, 
however, lose their jobs and the income 
that supports their families. In some 
cases, they are also held for deportation. 
“Workers encountered during these 
investigations ... are also subject to 
administrative arrest and removal from 
the country,” according to ICE spokes- 
woman Danielle Bennett. In January, ICE 
agents didn’t stop at audits, and in 98 7- 
Eleven stores detained 21 workers for 


‘deportation. A large number of those 


stores were located in California. 

Among the 77 companies targeted in 
the current wave of northern California 
audits are unionized construction firms 
and building service contractors in the 
San Francisco area, and two furniture fac- 
tories. Workers report that workplaces 
also are being audited ii in Silicon Valley 
and Sacramento. 

California unions, however, are not 
unprepared for such actions, and many 
have a long history of resisting workplace 
immigration enforcement. “We are train- 
ing our members on the ground,” explains 
Anand Singh, president of UNITE HERE 
Local 2 in San Francisco. 

“We’re using this moment to go back 
to them and make sure they’re clear on 
their rights under our union contract. 
Because we’re negotiating this year, we’re 
also going to strengthen what we have.” 

The union began including provisions 
protecting immigrants in the 1990s. By 
the terms of the contract, the hotels have 
to notify the union if they’re contacted by 
ICE, and the union has the right to repre- 
sent workers in any case related to their 
immigration status at work. 

If a worker changes status (by getting a 
legal residence card, for instance), they can 
change their employment information with- 
out losing seniority. If a hotel is sold, any 
new owner has to accept the documents 


provided by workers to the old owner. 
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One section of the agreement states, 
“Except as required by law, the Employer 
shall not permit the agent(s) to enter the 
premises without a valid warrant or, in the 
case of the inspection of the I-9 forms, 
without 72 hours notice.” That language, 
and provisions like it in the contracts of 
other unions, became the model for AB 
450, passed by the California legislature 


last year. 


The main initiative in drafting the Iaw 
came from the state’s janitors’ unions, 
United Service Workers West and SEIU 
Local 87, which have been the target. of 
many raids and audits over the last two 
decades. AB 450 requires employers to 
demand judicial warrants to enter a work- 
place or inspect records, except in the 
case of I-9 audits (where ICE is not legal- 
ly required to have them). It also prohibits 
employers from reverifying immigration 
documents on their own initiative. 

- Workers themselves have also taken 
action to stop reverification. When one 
northern California hotel changed hands, 


and the new operator demanded new 


immigration documents from some work- 
ers, all the union members refused to fill 
out any company paperwork, even to sign 
the company rulebook, until the demand 
was dropped. “Solidarity is important, and 
there are things people can do to protect 
each other,” says Huber. 

When reverification led to the firing of 
a dozen workers at a local recycling plant, 
after they’d filed suit over illegal wages, 
most workers went on strike briefly to 
defend them. Eventually, the company’s 
workers voted for a union and negotiated 
a contract with substantially higher 
salaries and greater job security, even as 
the union raised funds for food and rent 
for the fired workers. 

Agustin Ramirez, an organizer for the 
International Longshore and Warehouse 
Union who helped those workers, said, “In 
the contract, unions should have language 
that protects workers. They should help 
workers get prepared for possible raids by 
having emergency plans ready, like for the 
care of children. But we have to realize that 
most workers don’t have unions. 

“The big: question is what can we do to 
let immigrant workers in general know 
about their rights, and to make them feel 
that they’re surrounded by a supportive 
community. If we just keep quiet, or fight 


“this union hs union, eae der bie work- ye 


place, we'll get crushed. We have to make 
immigration enforcement as public an issue 
as possible. The law of the street is often 
the most powerful weapon we have.” 

The national Jobs with Justice coalition 
has prepared materials to help unions and 
workers face audits and raids. Its Buffalo 
chapter defended workers detained in a 
raid at four restaurants in 2016, and came 
up with a list of ways to win oe, 
support in such situations. 

. On Long Island, in addition to accom- 


panying workers to deportation hearings, 


JwJ activists are approaching employers 
to warn them about ICE audits and raids, 
assuming the employers don’t want to 
lose their workforce. JwJ distributes a 
Worker Defense Toolkit, and has suggest- 
ed language for union contracts to protect 
immigrant workers. ‘ 

“But it’s hard to stay ahead of the 
fear,” admits Natalie Patrick-Knox, JwJ’s 


immigration and worker rights organizer. 


San Francisco JwJ organizer Kung 
Feng helps coordinate a broad rapid 


‘response network, Bay Resistance, that 


mobilizes people for marches and light- 
ning demonstrations. “Sanctuary and 
worker protection laws are important,” he 
emphasizes, “but we are really each 
other’s sanctuary. Sanctuary is a commu- 
nity-building project, not just a law.” 
Singh notes that audits are just one 
form of attack by the Trump administra- 
tion on immigrant workers. “A lot of 
young workers who qualified for DACA 
[Deferred Action for Childhood Arrivals] 
are in our workforce and workplaces 
now,” he says. “If Trump cancels their 
status, they lose the right to work and can 
be deported. We’ ve also tried to rally peo- 
ple to oppose Trump’s cancelling TPS 


‘[Temporary Protected Status] for Central 


Americans and Haitians. That is a work- 
place issue for us too, with a real impact 
on our families.” — 

The industry in California that is most 
vulnerable to workplace enforcement is 
agriculture. Over 700,000 people work in 
the state’s fields at peak employment, and 
according to the U.S. Department of Labor, 
about 55 percent are undocumented. 

On February 1, workers at Bee Sweet, 
a large citrus grower near Fresno, were 


‘notified that ICE was auditing company 


records. They were given five days to ver- 
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the light of day,” said Lucas, president of’ 
the National Alliance of HUD Tenants. 


“Congress should declare Trump’s 2019 


budget ‘dead on arrival’ instead.” 

Trump’s budget proposes to cut 
200,000 people from Section 8 vouchers 
next year — 10 percent of the total — and 
an astounding 37 percent from Public 
Housing operating budgets, already 
underfunded at 85 percent of needs. 
Trump is proposing zero funds to address 
the $40 billion backlog of needed health 
and safety repairs in Public Housing. 

DEEPEST CUTS IN HISTORY 
- Overall, the $6.8 billion in proposed cuts 

would be the deepest cuts in HUD’s histo- 
ry. Trump proposes draconian rent increas- 
es for millions of Americans who receive 
HUD rental assistance. Trump’s budget 
would raise rents for most tenants from 30 
to 35 percent of income, triple “minimum 
rents” paid by the most destitute, and elimi- 
nate deductions that keep rents affordable 
for seniors and disabled people. 

The budget repeals Section 8 Enhanced 


- Vouchers, which would immediately dis- 


place more than 30,000 families and 
seniors across the nation. Overall, rents 
would jump overnight an average of 20. 


- percent for 4.6 million households — and 


an incredible 83 percent for HUD tenants 
in Puerto Rico! 

“Trump wants to cut taxes for the rich- 
est of the rich, paid for by raising rents on 
the poorest of the poor,” comments 
Deborah Arnold, 54, a minister and com- 
munity activist and NAHT vice president 
from Atlanta, Georgia. “Eighty percent of 
HUD tenant households are led by 
women. We, too, demand that Congress 
reject Trump’s vicious assault on the 


-- women, children, elderly and disabled 


people who live in HUD housing.” 

Trump will soon propose “work require- 
ments” for HUD rental assistance, Food 
Stamps and Medicaid. NAHT leaders 
denounced these proposals as administra- 


tively wasteful, ineffective and punitive, 


especially in the absence of jobs, training 
and resources to make them work. 

“Trump lives in public housing — the 
White House. Will a work requirement be 
imposed on him?” asked Geraldine Collins, 


will truly cause ‘American carnage. 


63, a disabled, retired medical administrator 
and NAHT Vice President East. who lives 
in senior housing on Manhattan’s Upper 


West Side. “Congress should make Trump . 


do something useful, rather than tweeting, 
playing golf, watching cable TV, and 
destroying the nation’s social safety net.” 
Lucas, 59, a Marine Corps veteran and 
director of a neighborhood job training cen- 


ter in Chicago, added, “Trump’s termina- 


tion of community development grants and 
cuts to job training will lay waste to entire 
cities and rural areas, too. These policies 


999 


Trump’s budget proposes complete 


_ elimination of Community Development, 


HOME and Choice Neighborhood grants 
to cities; Neighborworks, Community 
Action and Americorps programs that aid 
low income communities; Legal Services 
for the poor; and Low Income Heating 
Assistance, as well as deep cuts to job 
training, public education, work-study, 
and rural assistance programs. 

Beyond that, Trump has proposed to 


slash virtually every mandatory “safety net” 


program for the American people, including 
Medicaid, Medicare, and Food Stamps. 


-Trump’s cuts would pay for a net $1.5 tril- 


lion tax cut for the 1% and the giant corpo- 


rations, and huge hikes in the Pentagon 
budget, including first strike nuclear. 


weapons, war spending, and the Wall. 

Said Rachel Williams, 62, an Army 
widow, minister and longtime community 
activist in Beaumont, Texas, and NAHT 


Board Vice President South: “Adding mil- 


lions to the ranks of destitute and homeless 

people is deeply cruel and un-American. 

Homeland security begins with a home!” 
Founded in 1991, NAHT is the national 


- tenants union representing 2.1 million fami- 


lies in privately owned, HUD-assisted mul- 
tifamily housing. NAHT’s mission is to 


empower residents to. save and improve 


their homes as affordable housing. 

“The breadth and depth of cruelty 
reflected in this budget proposal is breath- 
taking,” said Diane Yentel, National Low- 
Income Housing Coalition (NLIHC) presi- 
dent and CEO. “President Trump is making 
clear, in no uncertain terms, his willingness 
to increase evictions and homelessness — 
for the families who could lose their rental 


assistance through severe funding cuts and 


for the low-income and vulnerable seniors, 
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ify their immigration status. According to 
Manuel Cunha, president of the Nisei 
Farmers League, audits are going on at 
seven other San Joaquin Valley farms. 

Of Bee Sweet’s 500 workers, at least 40 
left their jobs when they learned of the ICE 
inspection. Company president Jim 
Marderosian says he was audited once 
before in 2013, when he fired 150 employ- 
ees. “What good does it do to make these 
workers lose their jobs?” he told the Fresno 
Bee. “Some way or another, they are going 
to have to feed their families.” 

On February 6, community activists 
from Faith in the Valley held a rally out- 
side the Bee Sweet packing shed. Stan 
Santos, a member of Communications 
Workers of America Local 9408, repre- 
sented the local labor council in support- 
ing the workers, who have no union. 
“People are very scared,” he charges. 
“Since ICE has all the records, they know 
where people live. Some workers are 
afraid they’ll be visited at home.” - 

In Trump-era ICE raids, when agents 
show up at the door looking for one per- 
son, they often interrogate and then detain 
other family members as well. 

“Creating fear and anxiety is the 
biggest impact on workers,” according to 


Armando Elenes, vice-president of the 
United Farm Workers. “People get afraid 
to demand their rights, or even just to 
come to work.” — 

The UFW spearheaded the successful 
effort to win a law in California last year 
giving farm workers the same overtime pro- 
tection other workers have had since the 
1930s. “Growers fought us hard on that 
one,” he says bitterly, “and were happy to 
contribute a lot of money to Trump and to 
the Republicans who still represent the San 
Joaquin Valley in Congress. Now they 
complain about immigration enforcement, 
but they’re reaping what they sowed. 
Unfortunately, the real impact is felt by the 
workers, not the growers.” 

Immigration enforcement in the fields, 
however, is connected to the growing 
push among Republicans in Congress to 
relax worker protections on the H2-A visa 
program, which allows growers to recruit 
workers from other countries to work in 
U.S. fields, with few protections. (If those 
workers complain about violations of their 
labor rights, they can be, and almost 
always are, deported.) 

The United States issued 160,000 H2- 
A visas in 2016, mostly from Mexico, and 
growers were expected to bring over 
200,000 workers in 2017. 


“NOW! HOUSING FOR ALL!” 


people with disabilities and families with 
kids who will be unable to manage having 
to spend more of their very limited income 


to cover rent hikes.” 
Yentel said, “‘The administration cal- 
lously disregards its responsibility to the 


millions of households living in deterio- 
rating public housing and to low-income 
people and communities working to 
recover and rebuild after disasters by 
eliminating critical resources for public 
housing, rental housing construction, and 
community development. It’s a cruel and 
unconscionable budget proposal and it 
should be soundly rejected by Congress.” - 
According to the Center on Budget and 


California,” Elenes says. “ICE does audits 
and raids, and then growers demand 
changes that will make H2-A workers 
even cheaper, by eliminating wage 
requirements or the requirement that they 
provide housing. Reducing the available 
labor and the increased use of H2-A are 
definitely connected.” 

One bill, introduced last year by 
Representative Bob Goodlatte would 
allow guest worker recruitment without 
contracts guaranteeing wages, housing or 
transportation costs, as the current pro- 
gram requires. It would cap the number of 
such workers at half a million. 

Another bill by Representatives Chris 
Collins and Elise Stefanik- would put the 
H2-A program under the Department of 
Agriculture, with much more grower- 
friendly enforcement of minimal worker 
protections. A third by Rep. Rick Allen 
would limit guest worker wages to 115 
percent of the minimum wage. 

“Growers don’t want to look at how 
they can make the workplace better and 
attract more workers. They just want 
what’s cheaper for them,” Elenes charges. 

Singh outlines the basic elements of 


change supported by his union, UNITE 


HERE: “We need to protect family reunifi- 
cation and an amnesty for people without 
papers,” he says. “But we need deeper 
changes beyond that. Employer sanctions, 
which set up workplace audits and raids, 
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Policy Priorities, if Trump’s proposals are 
enacted: “The plan would give HUD 


unlimited power to impose additional rent - 


increases, letting it drastically cut rent 
subsidies for low-income Americans 
without seeking Congress’ approval. 


“It would also sweep aside most of the 
careful rent reforms that Congress enacted 
unanimously and President Obama signed 
into law in 2016 but that HUD has not yet 
implemented. And it would put the cart 
before the horse by making fundamental 
rent changes just as HUD is overseeing a 
rigorous evaluation of alternative rent 
policies, with findings due in 2020.” 


need to be abolished because they criminal- 
ize work. And most important, we have to 
deal with the root causes of migration. The 
poverty and violence that forced Haitians to 
come still exist. Trade agreements like 
CAFTA and NAFTA still push people from 
Mexico and Central America. Mass depor- 
tations just deepen this crisis. We can’t look 
at immigration policy in a vacuum.” | 
No one knows better than union 
activists that there’s zero chance for this 
kind of basic immigration policy reform 
in the present Congress, especially with 
Trump as president. But many caution 
that fighting the immediate audits and 
raids has to be connected to a longer- 
range direction and goal. 3 
“Right now it’s a free-for-all, an 
they’re coming after all workers,” Huber 
says. “So we have to educate people, hand 


out know-your-rights materials, and pro- - 


vide legal aid. But we also send people to 
D.C. to lobby on TPS, for instance. We 
supported shutting down the government to 
win protection for DACA recipients. We 
have to keep firm in our political efforts.” 
“Basically, we need to protest,” 
Patrick-Knox concludes. “With the 
Republicans controlling Congress, we 
aren’t going to get basic reforms now. But 
political protest will make a difference, 
and can help swing things back. Change, 
when it comes, can happen quickly.” 
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really, really poor because it just won’t 
apply to anybody else. The saddest layer of 
all of this is that the police aren’t wandering 
around measuring square footage, as any- 
one navigating life with a raft of “quality of 
life” citations already knows. They just pick 
you up and pack you off to jail, your 
belongings be damned. 

So it begs the question: What is all this 
sidewalk territorialism really about? 
Because if you walk downtown, you won’t 
find anybody intentionally blocking a side- 
walk unless it is a couple of drunken frat 
boys wild for some mutual combat after a 
few too many. This is no accident. People 
on the street know better than to make 
themselves an easy target. Intent has 
always been and remains a part of this 
ordinance — which means they are making 
another meaningless law.to use to terrorize 
poor people, sadly nothing new. 

But the history, included in the back- 
ground of this proposal, is inaccurate. 
3262 N.S. 12.1, the operative ordinance 
governing sidewalk obstruction in the 
1950s, wasn’t aimed at all at the public. It 
was aimed at merchants, who tended to 
capitalize on their proximity to a sidewalk 
by loading it up with tables, chairs, mer- 
chandise, potted plants, etc., and required 
permitting for sidewalk incursions. 

That law didn’t talk about the public, 
since sidewalks are for them to presum- 
ably use and enjoy. 

To get the full picture, step back three 
square feet — just kidding — step back 
until you see the full political trajectory of 
the politicians who hope to keep the job 
they have and maybe hop up to the state 
level and can’t afford to vote the wrong 
way on an anti-homeless law because 
most of the public wants anti-homeless 
laws, the Constitution be damned. 

Meanwhile, the police pay no attention 
to this kind of minutiae, as anybody who 
has watched the middle-of-the-night evic- 
tion of a tent city or the treatment of a 

local panhandler knows. 
. It’s sad, but it’s true. Most people 
statewide and here in Berkeley want a 
representative willing to cut constitutional 


Commentary by Carol Denney 


f you were really feeling generous 

about Berkeley’s Subcommittee on 

Homelessness, you would suggest 

that its forerunner was the Homeless 
Task Force, the large group of organiz- 
ers, homeless people, nonprofit represen- 
tatives, and city officials who met for 
two years before the last election and 
produced a set of recommendations by 
consensus, which in this town is a pretty 
radical act. 

This was the group where you’d meet 
homeless people, if you’d never met 
them. You’d encounter nonprofit repre- 
sentatives with their strange, wonky 
vocabularies. You’d meet the well- 
intended citizens who can never quite 
| uproot their obvious, Marxist origins. It 
was easily a group of over a hundred 
people who managed to up their neigh- 
bors’ game, such that if you’d never 
heard the phrase “housing first,” you’d 
hear that, along with all the semantic 
variations the City of Berkeley was about 
to. use to subvert it. 

But the new Subcommittee on 
Homelessness is different. It’s an echo 
chamber where good ideas go to die. And 
it’s a springboard for the worst instincts 
in the City Manager’s office which get 


Time to Kill Off Berkeley's 
Subcommittee on Homelessness 


~ local nonprofits. 
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Smokescreen Laws and Raids in Berkeley 


corners and crack down on the poor. They 
may be acquainted with Housing First 
principles, but damn it, they don’t want to 
see tents and poverty on their way to the 
movies or dropping their kids off at 
school. And if the police crack some 
heads along the way, well, people on the 
street should have known better than to be 
unable to afford Bay Area rents or not 
inherit a sinecure. 

It isn’t that our politicians are stupid or 
mean, although maybe some of them are. 
But politicians respond to pressure like 
water on a sponge, and in this town most 
of the pressure comes from the publicly 
funded, mandatory-if-your-property-is-in- 
the-footprint-of-the-newly-expanded- 
downtown-area Downtown Berkeley 
Association, which is only too happy to 
shoulder not just the enthusiastic genesis 
of more anti-homeless laws but provide 
lots of supportive letters and speakers 
through their mandatory membership of 
property owners whose donations to polit- 
ical action committees can make all the 
difference to a politician’s longevity. 

Graft works. 

New anti-homeless laws are important 
if you want to give the frustrated home- 
owners and merchants in your district the 
impression that you’re doing something 
about “it” — “it” meaning visible poverty. 

If your political representative pays 
more attention to property owners’ voices 
than yours, or than the voices of people 
pleading for help on the corner, it’s just as 
natural as the grass growing up through a 
crack in the sidewalk. That’s where their 
nourishment comes from. 

In these Citizens United times, it’s 
what they do. It’s why newly sworn in 
Mayor Jesse Arreguin immediately 
affirmed a housing emergency while 
equally immediately instituting the con- 


tradictory policy of permitting, instead of. . 
arresting, illegal short-term rentals which 


number between 1,000-3,000 by the city’s 
count only months ago. That number 
alone would house 100. percent of 
Berkeley’s poor. . 

The willingness of politicians and devel- 
opers to sacrifice an entire generation’s 
safe, affordable housing in favor of putting 


turned into proposals unfiltered by any 
commission, unvetted by any of the able 


I was there in the beginning when it 
was held in a large room and had local 
advocates, tent city representatives, more 
than the usual suspects. Those days are 
gone. 

If the current City Council is not will- 
ing to kill off the Subcommittee on 
Homelessness, I have a suggestion. If one 
crime takes place within a Berkeley City 
Councilmember’s district, all the people 
who live on that City Councilmember’s 
block should have the police come and 
empty their homes of everything inside. If 
the people protest that they haven’t done 
anything wrong, the police should just 
instruct them that they need to stand aside 
or they will be arrested. 

When they get out of jail, or after 
they’ve watched every last board game 
and shoe thrown onto the sidewalk in 
front of their homes, they can begin to 
try to reassemble their lives. 

And if this happens often enough, as it 
does to people doing their best to survive 
in tent cities, they'll be looking for new 
city council representation. And with a 
couple of wonderful and obvious excep- 
tions to the rule, it’s about time. 


profits in their own pockets has a long his- 
tory of sidewalk laws and profitable code 
exemptions with the wind at its back. 

But at least ten cities have flatly said 


no to short-term rentals for the housing 


they remove from long-term housing 
stock and the disruption they cause a 


neighborhood not zoned for commercial 
purposes: Fort Worth, Jacksonville, 
Kansas City, Los Angeles, New Orleans, 


Santa Barbara, Fresno, Atlanta, Denver, 
and Oklahoma City. 

Berkeley could have said no, too. 
When our local voters see their own hand 
in this housing crisis, theyll pay closer 
attention to moments like this when influ- 
ential local leaders begin creating smoke- 


Editor’s note: On Thursday morning, 
February 8, the City of Berkeley 
launchéd a police raid that dismantled 
the encampment at Old City Hall and 
evicted all its residents. Later that day, 
Mike Zint, a founding organizer of First 
They Came for the Homeless, described 
how harmful this police raid was to the 
homeless occupants of the encampment. 


by Mike Zint 


oday, at 5 a.m., the police raided 

our city hall location. They did it 

with less than 24 hours notice. 
They displaced over 40 people. 

Those displaced were seniors, dis- 
abled, and addicts fresh into recovery. 
They removed months of stability. They 
put some people into a much worse situa- 
tion. They destroyed recovery progress, 
and put some addicts in the impossible 
position of staying clean on the streets. 

They destroyed a community that was 
making a difference. First They Came For 
The Homeless has helped get over 50 peo- 
ple off the streets. With the help of the 
Dare 2:Change community, we finally had 
a working solution for getting addicted 
(people) clean and into our sober commu- 
nity. They graduate from Dare 2 Change 
community, and enter into the FTCFTH 
camp as drug and alcohol free. 
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‘First They Came for the Homeless” was raided at Old City Hall. 
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screens and blaming those victimized by 
the housing crisis for their own troubles. 
Berkeley, after all, should at least have 
as much common sense as Fresno or 
Oklahoma City. In the meantime, some find 
comfort in the motto of the Pepper Spray 


- Times and its predecessor, the Hard Times: 


“You can kick the ass of the rich. It’s just 
such a big ass that it takes a long time.” 
In the meantime, call up the Berkeley 


City Council. Because they just promised, 
in that deadening North Berkeley Senior 
Center presentation on Monday, February 
5, 2018, all about how compassionate 
they are, not to blame and evict every- 
body for one person’s accidental candle 
fire. And that’s what they just did. 


~ Once in FTCFTH camp, the new peo- 
ple must go through probation, just like 
any other new resident. Dare 2 Change 
has graduated 23 people. In the same 
period of time, the HUB got two housed 
out of camp. We have used no taxpayer 
dollars. The HUB has around 1.7 million 
dollars budgeted. 

When you do the math, we have gotten 
50 off the streets. Before the raid, we had 
around 60 sheltered in tents. Including 
sheltering those 60, we are also providing 
stability, storage of gear, security, personal 
space, privacy, and community. With Dare 
2 Change’s 23 graduated, that brings us to 
around 120 people that were not fighting 
for a mat on the floor. They are no longer 
in doorways. They are no longer on drugs, 
wandering around town. © 

We are the homeless. We don’t get 
funded. All we have is an idea on what is 
needed. We have proven over the last 13 
months that this community-based solu- 
tion, with rules and camp consensus poli- 
cy making, is the best way to save lives, 
and get people off the streets. 

The fact that the city would rather 
spend millions on things that don’t work 
than listen to the homeless, suggests to 
me the city has no desire to really help. 
They would rather chase the homeless, or 
house them, out of town. 
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“Visions of Mother Nature.” The enchanting beauty of nature is depicted in this imaginative mural by the youth of Youth Spirit Artworks and senior artist Angel Jesus Perez. 
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Rain 

Anonymous 

It was dark 

The storm clouds blasted 

in her ear as 

the puddles soaked her Converse. 

She just wanted the warmth of her blankets 
and comfort of her queen sized bed. 

The drops kept coming 

hitting the tip of her nose. 


Story Poem 
Anonymous 

She walked through the gates 
He was there under the trees 


He was hidden in the shadow 
He was waiting for her 


She turned left on Parker St. right on Wheeler St. 
and found a corner. 

She looked at the Green oe and. 

was at peace. 

Home. 


Rejected 

by Angel Brinston Ss 
I walked up to a boy and to his friends 
and said “1 like you, go with me.” 


He stares at me and says, “no kiddo. ” 
I turned and said, “Man, I got rejected.” 


I Am Black 


-by Mykia Lockett 


lam Black (“African American”) 


where i in this day and age hate i is still a factor, 
where being a woman means bidet ’re not wise or 
powerful enough. - 


of ignes . 
Because kindness has not edad me c well. 
And what has the world done __ 

‘But treat you as another 
What has your god done 
But let you get beat 
Tothecore 
‘Soexcuseme, _ 

But dont tell me 

That lam loved - 


a ai iid eee here pected oe Sia el a an Se eS. 


She hadn’t seen him for many weeks 

She had sent him away 

Now he was back 

She knew that he was dangerous 

He knew she was scared of him 

She couldn’t move as he reached out his hand 

She couldn’t scream 

He wanted her respect, but now 

She couldn’t give that 

He wanted her respect, but she had thrown it away 
He wanted her back, but she had strayed too far away 
She didn’t want to be this close to him 


So she sent him away 
She couldn’t give him esnes 
She wouldn’t. 


She is opted asa Figure! in life 
that helps make things. move. 
Black Women are taught to play quiet 
in the eyes of society. 

| They are placed in a Barbie Box, 

| but without the status of being fresh off the shelf. 
Do you think you like black women? 

Or are you fascinated with a set image 

a criteria of shape or size or look or type. 
Does the black man need to re-learn the ways in 
which he loves her, and of the waythathe supports __ 
her? How do you view a black queen and how would 
she rock your world? Investigate the true meaning | 
behind how you treat the queen or mate in your life _ 
— with open arms of love, or the stigma of society. _ 
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My Back Pages 


Looking Back Over the Years 


Editor’s Note: After 24 years and 280 
issues of Street Spirit, I will retire in 
August 2018. In my final 6 months, 
“My Back Pages” will recall a few 
timeless and memorable stories. 


I wrote the following profile of 
Oakland poet Michael Creedon after 
learning of his death in 2009. This 
story came from deep in my heart. 


by Terry Messman 


here is something timeless. and 

almost mythical about the way 

_ his journey ended, like a half- 

remembered fable. A poet who 

had battled illness and poverty and his own 

inner torments finally achieves a measure 

of peace — just before he dies unexpected- 

ly in a low-rent hotel on a nameless block 

in the poor part of town, surrounded by 

piles and piles of yellow pages filled with . 
hastily scrawled poems. 

Then, after his death, the poet is hailed 
as a prophet and visionary by Catholic nuns 
who were inspired by him, social workers 
who deeply admired him, and poor people 
who counted him as a true friend. 

The poet is Michael Creedon, and he 
left a legacy of love and compassion and 
prophetic art when he died in an SRO 
hotel in downtown Oakland on August 
16, 2008. His dedication to the downtrod- 
den fueled an art of tender mercy and out- 
spoken outrage against the system of 
oppression he referred to as “Moloch.” 

Prophets and poets often walk among us 
unseen and unknown. That’s how the say- 
ing goes: “A prophet is not without honor, 
save in his own country, and in his own 
house.” Sometimes an unheralded prophet 
draws his last breath in a nondescript room 
in a low-rent hotel in Oakland. 

Sister Mary Nolan, OP, a Dominican 
nun and licensed clinical social worker 
and nurse, was working at St. Mary’s 
Center last summer when she heard the 
sad news that her friend Michael Creedon 
had died right down the street from the 
center he had loved so well. ; 

Sister Mary would not lightly use the 
word “prophet” to describe one of her 
clients. Yet, in an interview with Street 
Spirit, she said straight out, “I think in earli- 
er times, Michael might have been called a 
prophet or a seer. I’m not trying to idealize 
him, but he did have a vision of compas- 
sion and honesty. When I say a prophet or a 
seer, I don’t mean that with capital letters, 
but that idea of speaking the word of truth.” 

She is not romanticizing Creedon’s life 
because she saw him many times as he 
ricocheted between his ups and downs — 
one day, so high he was “gloriously glad 
to be alive” and a few days later, so low 
he was absolutely flattened by depression. 

“His poetry was Michael in his best 
moments,’ said Sister Nolan. Once when 
Creedon, gave her an issue of Street Spirit 
with an abundance of his poems, she kept 
the issue for years and still has it at home. 

She loved his poetry because of 
Creedon’s deep empathy for people living 
on the street. She said, “Michael had an 
ability to speak from the inside of peo- 
ple’s experiences. He spoke as the person 
he wrote about, and he spoke with a com- 
passion and an honesty.” 

Shirley Cheney supervised a recovery 
program for persons 55 and older at St. 
Mary’s Center. She worked closely with 
Creedon for five years, and was deeply 
involved with him during some of his 
soaring highs and crashing lows. 

Cheney said, “Michael was a beautiful, 
thoughtful, talented, tormented soul who 
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At a rally in Oakland, marchers from St. Mary’s Center call for health care and affordable housing. Poet Michael 
Creedon was an integral part of St. Mary’s community and was an eloquent and outspoken voice for justice. 


touched your life. You wanted to just take 
care of him, and wipe away his tears.” 

She often found herself doing just that. 
Creedon’s lowest point may have come one 
evening when Cheney was called by the 
manager of the Ridge Hotel in Oakland, the 
SRO where he was living at that time. The 
manager called in a panic, saying Creedon 
was up on the roof with only a sheet 
wrapped around him. “That was the worst 
moment,” Cheney recalled. 

For more than 10 years, Creedon sent 
his poetry to Street Spirit, and his vivid, 
ragged, street-raw, and sometimes surreal- 
istic poems were avidly read in the com- 
munity. His first two poems were pub- 
lished in the January 1999 issue of Street 
Spirit, entitled “Coming Home” and 
“Down on the Street.” 

These poems set the stage for every- 
thing that was to come. “Coming Home” 


drew an historic line, straight as an arrow,. 


from the sparechangers of today to the 
poor and oppressed of Christ’s era. 


“The clothed and the naked, I see them 
All the time on these streets, homeless and 
Looking for a newspaper to huddle on, 
Hungry and looking in the trashcans.” 


Suddenly, the poem takes an abrupt turn, 
and, in a startling glimpse, we realize we’ve 
seen these beggars somewhere before. 


“It’s the beggars from the New Testament, 
Need I point out? We’re 
Here and we’re hungry.” 


Liberation theologians say that God has 
made “a preferential option for the poor.” 
So has Michael Creedon, in his poetry. 

At a time when art is often a luxury 
bought and sold by the rich, Creedon’s 
poetry was always in service to the poor — 
on the side of the poor. Instead of inviting 
rich guests to a feast, the New Testament 
says, we will be blessed only if we invite 
the poor, the maimed, the lame and the 
blind. That is precisely who Michael 
Creedon invited.into his poetry... 
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“Down on the Street,” his second sub- 
mission, revealed that he was not writing 
about other people who were hungry and 
homeless. He truly was a voice of the 
voiceless in that he himself had been hun- 
gry and homeless, down and out, hurt and 
traumatized. He had been cast out by his 
own society, and the ordeal left perma- 
nent scars that shaped and guided his art. 

And he meant to channel the voices of 
the destitute so we all could hear them. 
He heard the sounds of suffering on the 
streets and he creatively transformed that 
anguish into art, so we were lacerated and 
pierced by those screams. 

“Sitting quietly, doing nothing, 

I hear the screams of the 

disconsolate homeless 

Who are being fried on red hot irons.” 

Even though Creedon’s poems often 
seethed with outrage at injustice, they 
were not heavy-handed or ideological. 
Their meaning was to be found only if 
one took the time to get to know the street 
people he had befriended himself. 

In his poem “Buster,” Creedon invites 
us into the circle of friendship with a 
street alcoholic most people would only 
spurn, and offers us a touching glimpse 
into his humanity, but also his mortality. 

All things are ephemeral and fade like 
the grass, as we have been taught by the 
Buddha and Ecclesiastes and the 
Bhagavad Gita. To be human is to realize 
how fleeting life is and yet still be pas- 
sionately committed to treasuring it. 

In the middle of a friendly talk with 
Buster, Creedon sees clear evidence of his 
friend’s shortened life-span right before 
his eyes: “I’ll miss him when he’s gone/ 
And he’ll probably be gone/ Soon.” 

For a moment, in the midst of a light 
conversation on a “bright, cheerful day” on 
41st and Broadway in Oakland, the poet is 
suddenly dressed all in black, and his read- 
ers are mourning — ahead of time — over 


_ the passing of a man they never met.. 
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Sister Nolan said that when Creedon 
looked at the world and the suffering on 
city streets, he said through his poetry, 
“That is not right that people live like this. 
But instead of just saying it like that, 
Michael would describe his experience in 
the emergency room, and how no one saw 
him, even though he was bleeding. He 


. showed that kind of categorization and 


stereotyping and exclusion that everyone in 
his position experiences all the time. 
“Michael wrote in the perspective of 
Christ crucified, and he was the Christ 
sometimes, and sometimes he watched the 
crucifixion happen, but always he knew 
what the pain was, and he also knew what 
the social system was that was causing it.” 
Because she works every day with 
poor and homeless seniors on the decided- 


- ly unsentimental streets of Oakland, Sister 


Mary has little use for any kind of senti- 
mentalized notion of spirituality. That’s 
one of the reasons she admired and loved 
Creedon so much — because his poetry 
and his values were honest and real. 

“Michael had real insight into human 
suffering because of his own experiences 
of suffering, even as a child, and also 
from life on the streets,” Sister Nolan 
said. “I was inspired by Michael. He was 
real and he was an inspiration to me. I 
loved that Michael was in our life when 
he was here at St. Mary’s Center. 

“I feel so grateful and so blessed to 
have known him. I think I’m a better per- 
son, and a better clinician, because I’ve 
known Michael. Michael called forth hon- 
esty and truthfulness and compassion. 
And he called us to do the work we need 
to do, to get it together — because he did, 
against terrible odds.” 

Susan Werner, a longtime staff and art 
instructor at St. Mary’s Center, got to know 
Creedon after he had written a haunting 
poem that described how homeless people 


See The Prophetic Life of a Poet page 9 
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Shirley Cheney said Michael Creedon felt the pain of the whole world. Tom Lowe photo 


from page 8 — 


huddled outside on the vents to get warm. 
Werner said, “The depths of his empa- 
thy for the utter trauma of the human con- 
dition was really riveting to me, and I 
think that’s what struck me about 
Michael, is that he could withstand this 
trauma and he could humanize the terrible 
truth of how people are surviving. 
“There’s something about Michael 
that’s scary. He’s willing to go to those 


places that I would rather numb out to. He 
can render them alive even in their terrible 


truth. Even in the parts of his poetry where I 
most want to say, “Oh, it’s terrible that peo- 
ple live in these conditions,’ his heart could 
go there. He could see it and speak it.” 

Werner recalled how working with 
Creedon transformed people for the better. 
“At St. Mary’s, every staff member that 
worked with Michael was changed,” she 
said. “Every staff member was transformed 
because of his own capacity to transform. It 
was one of the miraculous things. I couldn’t 
help but feel in awe at his presence.” 

Like many creative artists, Creedon 
was blessed and cursed with an unusual 
degree of sensitivity. That: hypersensitive 
artistic temperament resulted in height- 
ened creativity, yet also fueled his trou- 
bling moods of alienation and despair. 

In his case, a finely tuned, over-sensitive 
artistic temperament was exiled on the 
tough streets of Oakland, fated to collide 
with the deprivation, suffering and inhu- 
manity he found there. His poems are shot 
through with the devastation caused by 
being trapped on the streets of homeless- 
ness, addiction, and poverty, but like some 
great escape artist, he often transcends this 
grim reality to find beauty and joy, and to 
affirm human compassion and love. 

Sister Nolan said, “His sense of life was 
so deep. By nature, he was a very sensitive 
man. He was very responsive to the envi- 
ronment, when he wasn’t in despair. And 
then he was just flat — he could barely 
walk when he was that far down. At times 
he just couldn’t make it to St. Mary’s, even 
though he lived so close.” 

In his poem, “Tribute to St. Mary’s,” 
Creedon wrote that “St. Mary’s Center 

saved my life.” He said St. Mary’s taught 


_ him, gave him a forum, listened to him, 


laughed with him, honored his poems — 
and hugged him. In his tribute, he thanked 
Sister Mary Nolan and Shirley Cheney by 
name for helping to save him. 

This poem was an account of the times 


~ when: he: was so sick: that-he “holed up in 


“Michael was a beautiful, thoughtful, talented, tormented 
soul who touched your life. You wanted to just take care 
of him, and wipe away his tears.” — shirley Cheney 
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‘Oakland where Creedon had taken refuge 


pce reat Marleen al HRCI NET te 


my SRO hotel room,’ unable to go out 
into the world. Creedon wrote, in heartfelt 
gratitude, that throughout those awful 
times, Shirley Cheney “kept coming to 
check on me, bring me food and juice.” 
When his ill health became a crisis, 
“Shirley got me to the hospital, helped me 
find an apartment and start over.” 

Cheney recalls those years of crisis 


vividly. She said, “Michael was a very spe- 


cial person, even though he was. tormented 
by a mental disorder and substance abuse 
problems. He was very talented in being 
able to describe his feelings on paper. I 


. encouraged him to write about his feelings. 
_ He wrote about how he was tormented, but 


he also wrote about some of his joys after 
his addiction went into remission about 


three years before he passed away. He had’ 


a long run of addiction until he got into a 
medical detox.” 

His anguish made his poetry all the more 
meaningful since it was rooted in the suffer- 
ing on the streets. He felt the pain on the 
streets so acutely, he became their voice. 

Cheney said, “Michael felt too much. 


‘He felt way too much. He felt not only his 


pain, he felt the world’s pain. He was 
hypersensitive, and he took it on himself.” 
Cheney said that Creedon reminded 


her of Picasso and Van Gogh. She said, 


“He’s a-type of Picasso because he saw 
life so strangely. He saw it strangely in 
that he saw what everyday people would 
miss. He would be able to put it in a cube 
and say, ‘this is it’ through his writing. 

“TI also think of him as a Van Gogh 
because of the torment, and because there 
was an underlying imbalance that caused 
him to have behaviors that hurt him.” 

Cheney found a way to use Creedon’s 


poetry as a sort of lifeline to hold onto 


him when he began drifting away in the 
treacherous currents of his own mind. 

“Sometimes when he couldn’t speak 
about anything, when he was really being 
tormented and having a difficult time, he 
didn’t want to come in to St. Mary’s,” she 
said. “So I would encourage him to write 
me something to let me know how he. was 
feeling so that we stay in contact.” 

In this way, his poetry was not just 
exposing an outer injustice. It-was also a 
mirror revealing his inward agony. When 
he sent her poems that were garbled. and 
senseless, she interpreted it as a warning 
that she needed to visit him immediately. 

One of Creedon’s most dramatic cries 
for help came on the evening when 
Cheney was called to the Ridge Hotel in 
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Sister Mary Nolan felt Michael Creedon’s poetry was prophetic. 


on the roof, with only a sheet wrapped 
around him. Although the manager was 
able to talk him down by the time Cheney 
got to the hotel, she found that Creedon 
was in an extremely disturbed state. 

“He told me he thought he had bugs 


crawling on his skin,” she said. ““He was a 


mess and he wasn’t making any sense. He 
said that he had all these bugs crawling all 
over his room, and his room was a mess. 
He hadn’t cleaned it in months.” 

Many of Creedon’s lowest lows were 
triggered by mental health problems, cou- 
pled with his use of amphetamines and an 
addiction to a particular brand of cough 
syrup with a stimulant effect that he would 
gulp down while standing in a pharmacy. 

Creedon was sincerely trying to over- 
come his substance abuse, and Cheney 
seized the moment to ask if he would be 
willing to go to a medical detox facility. He 
agreed, so right after the rooftop escapade, 
Cheney drove him to a detox center in 
Pinole called New Beginnings. 

After a series of visits to this five-day 
detox center, Cheney encouraged Creedon 
to enter a long-term transitional house in 
the city of San Pablo. He seemed to do 
well there and ended up staying about two 


years. With two years of sobriety under his - 


belt, he was ready for independent living 
again, and Cheney got him into the San 
Pablo Apartments in Oakland. 

He was thriving, writing poetry prolifi- 
cally, and faithfully attending Alcoholics 
Anonymous. He began going to St. Mary’s 
for therapy sessions once a week. _ 

Cheney said, ““We’ve seen Michael at 
his worst and at his best.” He was at his 
best in the last three years of his life. She 
said, “His best was. coming in to see his 
therapist, Tim English, and being clean and 
sober, dressed to the nines, and he was able 
to smile, and he was doing great.” 

Cheney will never forget Creedon’s 
kindness. She said, “He was one of the 
kindest persons, when you really got to 
know him. Not to use a trite phrase, but he 
was the kind of person who literally would 
give you the shirt off his back. When you 
took the time to know Michael, you saw a 
very, very tender, caring human being.” 

Robert Smith came to know that caring 
side of Michael Creedon very well, to the 
extent that he even grew worried that his 
friend would indeed end up giving the 
shirt off his back to some needy person. 

Smith was Creedon’s closest friend at 
the San Pablo Apartments, a low-rent 
hotel where both men were tenants. The 
two had shared interests in literature. 
Smith said that Creedon loved the Beat 
Generation writers, especially novelist 
Jack Kerouac and poet Gregory Corso. 


“] think in earlier times, Michael might have been called a 
prophet or a seer. I’m not trying to idealize him, but he did 
have a vision of compassion and honesty.” — sister Mary Nolan 
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Smith was prone to occasional bouts of 
depression, and found that Creedon would 
always lift his spirits. He said, “Michael 
cheered me up whenever we got together. 
He would always ask me about my health, 
or about the writers we liked, and he’d tease 
me. He always brought forth a smile.” 

Smith remembered many examples of 
his friend’s kindness. “Michael was always 
kind in this way,” he said. “He always 
offered me books and he offered me com- 
panionship because he was clearly aware 
that I felt very isolated in this building.” 

Even though he found ways to help 
others, Creedon’s own life was very diffi- 
cult. Many of his poems attest to his eco- 
nomic hardships. Creedon told Smith 
about several health problems and prob- 
lems with alcohol. But those hardships 
made his empathy all that much greater 
for poor people struggling to survive. 

“T think Michael cherished his sort of 
makeshift bohemia,” Smith said. “He also 
wrote about the plight of people in 
American cities that he felt had been left 


behind, and people who had not been able 


to take advantage of whatever opportuni- 
ties, real or imagined, that there were. 

“A lot of Michael’s poetry grew out of 
an enormous empathy and sensitivity to 
social issues. His poetic efforts sought to 
explore those dark areas of life and of exis- 
tence itself, as only an artist can do.” ’ 

Creedon’s social conscience grew 
directly out of the friendships he had with 
people living in poverty on the streets, 
and his awareness of the injustice and 
economic misery they faced. 

“Michael had lots of acquaintances on 
the street,’ Smith said. “He knew a lot of 
the locations where people on the street 
stayed, and people who lived in SRO 
hotels. He made friends with them.” 

Yes, he surely made friends with them. 
His empathy and sensitivity and compas- 
sion are expressed beautifully in his 
poems, a record of Michael’s friendship 
with the poor street dwellers and home- 
less outcasts who have been disowned by 
most members of society. 

As clearly as any journalist, Michael 
reported on the great injustice of our time 
— the prejudicial mistreatment of the poor- 
est citizens. But he went far beyond jour- 
nalism to eloquently write of matters of 
even greater depth — love and mercy, and 
the sure conviction that even though count- 
less lives are exiled onto the unforgiving 


streets, each one of those lives is sacred. 
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See “Final Chapter of a Poet’s 
Turbulent Life” on page 10. See 
Michael's poetry on page 11. 
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by Terry Messman 


early every month for the past 

11 years, I looked forward to 

receiving a manila envelope 

full of handwritten poems from 
Michael Creedon, one of my favorite poets. 
Through his writing, I could trace his ups 
and downs, the steps on his long journey 
from the misery of poverty and homeless- 
ness and addiction to the jubilation of 
pulling his life together at last. 

His poems traced the arc of this journey 
on its ascent, as he overcame his obstacles 
and demons one by one. I was with 
Michael in spirit as he wrote of finding the 
safe haven of an apartment where he could 
escape the hunger and desperation he had 
known on the streets of Berkeley and 
Oakland. Having found this refuge, he 
might still live on a poet’s diet of macaroni 
and cheese, or ketchup and rice, but he 
could finally enjoy music again and spend 
hours every day writing poetry. 

Through the testimony of his poetry, I 
witnessed his incredible struggle to get 
well and become healthy and sober. 

Scrawled on those yellow notebook 
pages, I met the new friends he made as 
his life blossomed at his beloved commu- 
nity at St. Mary’s Center. I shared his 
happiness during these last three years, 
when he had pulled many of the broken 
strands of his life together, at last. 

At last! And then, in a flash, all that 
Michael had accomplished in those years 
of struggle was undone unexpectedly. He 
had done everything to turn his life 
around, and just when it began turning, it 
was already over. 

Susan Werner vividly recalls Creedon’s 
inspirational presence when he spoke at St. 
Mary’s Recovery 55 celebration in May 
2008, only three months before he died. 
“Michael glowed about loving to awaken 
each morning and devote himself to his 


spirit through prayer and writing,” Werner 


said. “He exuded passion for being alive 
and he was sustained by his creative spirit.” 

Because Creedon had endured personal 
suffering for so long, Werner said, he was 
somehow able to bring faith into “the 


places of the deepest deadness and © 


despair.” In his own life, he had overcome 
such deplorable conditions that his life 
became an amazing testament of hope to 
some who knew him. 


“His conditions were so deplorable so 


that when he came through it, the staff 
was just in awe,” said Werner. “It showed 


the potential for us all. He demonstrated 


the possibility of the human spirit. The 
last time I saw Michael, he was so ecstat- 
ic. Life could not be better. He was so 
wholeheartedly grateful. He was so sur- 
rendered to loving every moment.” 
Robert Smith was one of Creedon’s 


Closest personal friends, and a fellow ten- 


ant at the San Pablo Apartments. Smith 
spoke warmly about Michael’s acts of 
kindness to him and recalled how he 
would express real concern about Smith’s 
physical health, even while Creedon was 
dealing with his own serious ailments. 

Smith’s only criticism of Creedon was 
that he took his altruism too far. He 
explained, “He was so gracious to other 
people, even to those who certainly didn’t 
deserve it. leventually became very con- 
cerned because I sensed that Michael may 
have been too generous with people in the 
San Pablo if they asked him for money.” 

Echoing Werner’s observations, Smith 
said Creedon was very happy and fulfilled 
in his finai few months. 

“Michael was a remarkable person,” 
Smith said. “He could still appreciate life 
even if he might have felt awful from his 
physical problems, and he never permitted 
himself to be done in by his moods. 

“He was the sort of person who always 
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In downtown Oakland, a homeless man sleeps under a heap of blankets, with only his shoes sticking out. 
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‘inal Chapter of a Poet’s Turbulent Life 
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I’m grateful for the example of Michael’s kindness. It is easy to write about kindness, but 
it is so hard to actually offer kindness to others, in real life, on the poor side of town. If 
you talk to people who knew Michael Creedon, they will tell you stories of his kindness. 
These quiet acts A kindness were the finest poetry of all. 


could be grateful just to be waking up in 


the morning and looking out the window 
and perhaps seeing the drizzle or seeing 
the light on the street. Although he didn’t 
feel great, he would be so happy just that 
he was feeling up to getting up at 4 a.m. 
and putting in three or four hours of writ- 
ing and typing up two dozen poems.” 
Only a couple weeks before Creedon 


died on August 16, 2008, he was still 


doing acts of kindness. Creedon volun- 
teered to escort Smith home from the hos- 


pital after he had undergone a medical 


procedure that left him feeling dizzy. 

Creedon soon offered his help again. 
Smith said, “I will never forget that when I 
told him I was going to have an angiogra- 
phy, that was the second time he showed a 
great deal of concern and promised to come 
pick me up in the hospital. Michael to me 
was an extraordinary gentleman.” 

Sister Mary Nolan said, “Michael lived 
the faith that you do unto others as you 
know you want them to do unto you — 
doing unto others what is good and right 
and just.” 

_On Wednesday, August 13, Smith and 
Creedon got together and made plans for 
the weekend. The two loved to talk about 
the Beat writers, and Creedon reminded 


_him that they had been talking for a long 
‘time about going to San Francisco and 


North Beach to visit City Lights, and 
other bookstores. Creedon said, “Let’s not 
put it off much longer, because if we do, 
we may never make it.” 

Smith said, “And sadly enough, that’s 
exactly what happened.” 

On Saturday morning, August 16, Smith 
was at work, and he kept trying to reach 
Creedon by phone, but he didn’t answer. 
When Smith arrived home after work, he 
found the police and coroner outside the 
hotel. The coroner told him Creedon had 
died, apparently from a coronary caused by 
arteriosclerosis. He died at the age of 64. 


“My knees practically buckled,” said 


Smith. “I felt a frightful loss. It took a 
long time to recover. I still haven’t made 
sense of it. I had lost my closest friend. I 
miss him. I miss him terribly. 

“Michael said to me he had pretty much 
made peace with himself and the anxiety of 
where to put your head, or where your next 
meal was coming from, was settled. He was 
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inne here. He was safe. That’s why it was 
so difficult to understand.” 

Sister Mary Nolan had worked with 
Creedon for years at St. Mary’s Center 
and was inspired to see him in such high 


_ Spirits during those final months. “He was 


doing well,” she said. “That’s why it was 
such a shock to learn he had died. 
“T have seen Michael in terrible straits, 


but when I saw him toward the end of © 


July, he was dressed in his black poet out- 


_ fit and his little tam, and he was telling 


me he got his writing together. And what 
he was really saying, on another level, 
was that he got his life together and he did 
what he set out to do. He was just so 
happy, and I just gave him a hug. I was so 
proud of him because he was able to per- 
severe and pull his life together.” 

Werner, too, was struck by the para- 
doxical way that Creedon’s life had ended 
right at the moment when it had all come 
together so well. 

“Tt was shocking,” she said. “I just saw 
him in his vitality when I saw him in the 
May 2008 celebration of Recovery 55, 
and he just seemed so robust. So the fact 
that he died soon after, it just felt totally 
like an anomaly. It just didn’t connect. 

“But from knowing how happy he was, 
when I heard that he had died, it wasn’t 
about suffering. Why people go when 
they go is a mystery, but I knew he had 
found his peace. Sometimes when you 
find your peace, all the suffering before 
kind of washes away.” 

Smith attended the memorial service 
held at St. John the Baptist Catholic 
Church in El Cerrito; and met Michael’s 
mother and two sisters. 3 

“It was such a.warm mass,” he said, 
“because people spoke very movingly of 
how Michael had helped them with their 
own problems with alcohol as part of his 
experiences with Alcoholics Anonymous. 
The small chapel was nearly full.” 

EPILOGUE 

I look back on the past 11 years when 
Michael sent in a new batch of poems 
every few weeks, handwritten in his dis- 
tinctive, uneven scrawl. 

_ All those years when Michael took up 
his pen to fight the injustices of a world 
gone wrong, and to speak out against the 
madness of a system that attacks the ‘poor. 


were the finest poetry of all. 


All those years when a poet in a low- 
rent hotel arose at 4 a.m. — the darkest 
hours before the dawn — and spilled his 
vision all over the pages so compassion 
really would shine a light in the darkness. 

Now those years are gone. But his 
poetry remains — his legacy: _ 

Last summer, Michael seemed to have 
reached a new level of personal fulfillment 
and creativity. In July, Michael sent me his - 
last two manila envelopes. I was too sick to 
open them back then and I didn’t realize 
until way later that those were the last 
poems he would ever send me. » 

In August, I was hospitalized for three 
weeks with Grave’s Disease and heart dis- 
ease. When I got out, the poet was silent. 
Michael had died on August 16. I was still 
sick and was in no shape to even realize 
he was gone, until months later. 

And now, all I can do is use the same _ 
tool — the pen — that was so central to 
Michael’s search for meaning, and write 
him this farewell note. 

At the end of her interview, Sister Mary 
told me, “Your story about Michael is prob- 
ably the quintessential thing that Michael 
would love. He would love that you would 


do that. It’s because of you that Michael has 


had a voice, that his life has had- meaning 
for other people and has had an impact on 
other people. Street Spirit goes all over and 
touches the lives of so many people. I’m 
just so grateful for that.” 

I’m so grateful to have been in 
Oakland when Michael Creedon was 
passing through. I’m grateful for this one 
poet who truly “hungers and thirsts for 
justice,” as that other classic of Beat liter- 
ature, the Beatitudes, describes it. 

I’m grateful for the shining light of 
conscience that illuminated Michael’s 
poetry, on his best days, and I’m grateful 
for the way he fought so hard to overcome 
the darkness, on his worst. 

Most of all, I’m grateful for the Bee 
ple of his kindness. It is so easy to write 
about kindness, but it is so hard to actual- 
ly give kindness to others, in real life, 
especially on the poor side of town. 2 

If you talk to people who knew Michael 
Creedon, they will tell you stories of his 
kindness. Listen closely to.those stories, 
because Michael’s quiet acts of kindness 
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King Lear Said 
| by Michael Creedon _ 


“poor naked wretches... that hide 
the pelting of this pitiless storm...” 


Said Shakespeare’s King Lear, - 
Chiding himself for having paid too 
Little attention to the plight of the 
Homeless and dispossessed : 

In his equally savage times as ours. 
And I’m there too, reproaching myself 
For not doing what I can easily do, but 
Aren’t I doing all I can? I don’t know. 


What can I do to help? — Speak up 
On their behalf, tithe them what I can, 
Befriend them in person on the street, 
And don’t let my personal shame add 
To their undeserved shame, 
Society-imposed. Can I do this? 

Yes I can — and so can you. 

This judgment I do pass on all of us: 


Help one another. 


| The Fire Is Out. 
by Michael Creedon 


In the 1940s Depression movies 
The men & women 

Who sleep in alleys 

Are shown warming themselves 
Around blazing fires contained in 


That Heartbreak Song 
by Michael Creedon 
Harmonica wail from moon 


Metal trash cans and To earth sears and splits the stormy sky 
The police permit it. And we’re still out here waiting 
Not so today. / For the rain to break loose. 


The fire is out. 


I can see us now as the rain 
Begins huddling, behind 
The Great Wall of Shattuck Blvd., 
Drenched behind the blocked-off wall 


; Who But A Master? 


by Michael Creedon Where my mission joins the missions 
There, stars bloom brilliant, Of you, my brethren: I’m as | 
Rolling through heavens Hungry as you and I too need shelter 
a la Van Gogh, And a girl, a shadow, a kaleidoscope. 
And I’m standing here under So play that harp, Mister Jem; 


| A tattered umbrella I found blown 
Inside out in a Recycle Only can. 
I follow instructions. 


I don’t think I’m going to live too long, 
Separated now from 

The huddle of men behind the wall, 
So play me the heartbreak song. 


Deepest black frames stars & Pe 
A noble occlusion of : 
Heaven, and me, here, 3:00 a.m. on 
A Thursday night, busses stopped 


Deathly Night 


Running and traffic 2/3 dead. by Michael Creedon 
I’m wondering where I could rest a 

: As] h “them” 
Dry hour. Earlier (Pre-Umbrella Time) fe Rae o me rae 


snoozed a bit, soaking and lashed from 
Rain, on a crumbling bus bench. 

If only family transport ran 

All night, and I had a bus pass. 
That’s what they’re for, right? and 


But I don’t like it that way — 
Too many fish in the kettle 
To fry. 


Here comes a po-lice 


Riding through the infinite hours of And there goes a beatnik 
Pre-dawn to beat the rain. And plenty of homeless 

And in the summer beat the heat. To fry. 

Sometimes BART or a bus is But I don’t like it that way — 
Air-conditioned. Tonight, if they ran, Somebody’s going to 


Die. 
The streets are deserted — 


They’d have the heat on, and I’d get 
Dry. If the heat were on, I would 


Succumb to it in peace & harmony. Bleak wind doth blow. 

I’m pretty good at suffering, The ravens are ready 

But I haven’t lost my ability To fly : 

To succumb to warmth. Into a dark and starr. y night 
And many are going to 


Who but a master 
Could have painted that sky? 


Die tonight 


Staying Alive 


Vermin in the Street 


by Michael Creedon by Michael Creedon 
Lets club then dawn. Meeting all the challenges of 
These homeless faces, Everyening h 
Selling plastic combs ope guanine the Weare, 
On street corners. They get Di am tlhe Caarseee edge u 
In our faces. ee note oF 
Let’s light a fire Bastence, 
Under the gendarmes The poor, the outcasts, the 
Fling its sparks into ; Disenfranchised just 
: Deal with it — 

The old sodden clothing. Resales homelbes 
Something must be done about 5 as ? ee , 
These vermin in the street vaca aNd : : 

Go about the daily existence of 


Wanting nothing more 
Than something to eat. 


Staying alive. 
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Michael Creedon’s poetry spoke out against the injustices faced by poor and championed health care, 


Starstruck 
by Michael Creedon 


I get starstruck every day. 
It comes from living on the street. 
I got the blues in both my eyes; — 
I guess that’s why the ladies cry. 
This pavement is so hot 

You could cook an egg on it. 
Or a human brain. I often do. 


It’s not so slick, this life I chose. 
I get starstruck by the sky. 

It comes from living on the street. 
There’s nothing between you and 
Heaven when you ain’t got 

A roof over your head. 

I get starstruck by the night. 

It seems it never leaves my sight. 


I’m just a nondescript hobo. 

You’d never know that I’m a genius. 
The lights go on when I enter the room. 
But I don’t enter the room. 


” 


The Grapes of Wrath 
by Michael Creedon 


Let’s get together 
And stop fighting over little things 
So we can squeak by 
Like in the Dust Bowl. 
Am I a man or a mouse? 


Remember Tom Joad : 
In the black and white movie 
Standing up to all the 

Big labor bosses; 

Yeah, that’s it, 

We can fight for what we _ 
Believe in. 


At least in food 
Shelter and money 

For everyone. 

Aside from that, Free associate! 
Imagine! 

| Set your mind free. 
You don’t need a gun. 


Dromedary 
by Michael Creedon 


On the street 

you carry Spirit 

within yourself 

like a dromedary carries 


water in the desert. 
Ain’t nobody 
handing it out 

and you never know 
how far 

to the next oasis 

or if there is one. 
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housing and peace. 


Natalie Disappeared 


by Michael Creedon 


She was hanging around 

the fires on this guilty street, 
looking to get some warmth 

to her frozen feet. 

Quickly the fire of broken twigs 
burned out into the icy concrete. 


It was almost Thanksgiving 

‘and she had that one knocked. 

She would eat with all the homeless 
off an empty plate. 

She poked the dying fire 

for one last bit of warmth. 


Then Natalie disappeared 
like the blue geese flying north. 


Moods 
by Michael Creedon 


My feet are easy; 

they’re wedded to the stone. 
No need to move them; _ 
they’re walking on their own. 
I’m walking down this highway 
but I’m not walking all alone. 


People try to help me 

but I always let them down. 

I moved here from the city — 
to this country from a town. 
Nobody believes me — 

they can see I’ve been around. 


So now it’s getting late at night 
I can’t see too clear. 

And now I am addressing 

my favorite friend — the Fear. 
I’m walking in the moonlight 
but my soul is getting seared. 


Wouldn’t It Be Nice 
by Michael Creedon 


In seasons of cold 

People huddle together. 
In seasons of wind 
People protect each other. 
In times of famine 

People must feed each other. 
When it rains, 

People shelter together. 

And so it is on the street 
Where the homeless sleep. 
When it’s hot, they offer one 
Another shadows for shade. 


I don’t know, but it seems like 
People with money 
Stay away from the poor. 


Wouldn’t it be nice 
If we could all stick together. 


by Gloria Carrara 


came to live in California from 
Connecticut because I missed my 
daughter who was attending the univer- 
sity out here. She had made it very clear to 


us that she had fallen in love with the San 


Francisco Bay Area and was never coming 
back east to live again, so I headed west. 

I decided to settle in Santa Rosa. I had 
a friend a couple of hours north of the 
town and my daughter would still only be 


about an hour away. When I moved to 


Santa Rosa, I had no job and no apart- 
ment. Although I was only an hour away 
from my daughter, I couldn’t afford to go 
back and forth every day. 

-I had everything I needed in my car, 
including my sweet and faithful dog Suzie. 
Suzie was about 10 years old and totally 
blind. She was my companion, and my 
friend, and because of her, I never felt com- 
pletely alone. We stayed at the most inex- 
pensive hotels we could find that were 
clean and livable, and would accept dogs. It 


still cost $54 dollars a day. I would need to © 


find work fast. A month later, I still had no 
job, and getting a place to live without a job 
proved to be difficult. 

I visited my daughter on weekends and 
looked for work and apartments during 
the week. I spent most of my days at the 
library where I could get free wi-fi for my 
laptop. I was basically living out of my 
car. I felt homeless. I was homeless. 

Suzie and I drove around Santa Rosa a 
lot, getting to know the town, and discover- 
ing where the best parks were to spend the 
hot aftefnoons. Every day we would drive 
by the same busy four-way intersection 
with a. fast food restaurant on each corner. 
Every day we.saw the same man. He stood 
on the island in the middle of the intersec- 
tion in the hot sun, with a little cardboard 
sign that read, “Hungry. Please help.” 

I started to notice more and more peo- 
ple that were living on the streets and 
thought to myself, “If I didn’t have a car, 
and a family that loved me, that could eas- 
ily be me.” [ Wanted to know why they 
were out there. 

A lot of agencies try to help the: home- 
less, but was anyone asking these people 
what they wanted help with? And what they 
needed? So, I decided to try to have a con- 
versation with some of these folks and see. 

I made up a list of questions I would 
ask: Where are you from? Do you get sup- 
port from anyone? Why are you out here? 
Would money make a difference? If yes, 
how much? And so on. I would talk to this 
man standing-in the sun — if he would let 
me. He would be my first interview. 

One day, I pulled up next to him and 
gave him a couple of dollars for lunch and 
asked if he would be willing to talk to me 
about his life. I told him _I’d take him to 
lunch at any of the restaurants on the fouir 
corners and he could order anythin he 
wanted if I could interview him for a story 
I was writing. He said yes, and we 
planned to meet the next day at noon. 

I was there the next day, but he wasn’t. 
I went the day after that, and he was still a 
no-show. On the third day, he was back 
and said he was sorry but he’d had a prob- 
lem getting there. We left it at that. 

He wanted to go to Burger King and 
ordered very little. I added to his order so 
he could take it with him for later. He was 
a big man. He looked like a construction 
worker, but unshaven and scruffy. He 
looked like a man who’d had a hard life. 


Alea moving to California to be close to ber daughter, a 
mother becomes homeless. Seeing s so many people on the 
streets of Santa Rosa, she sets out to learn why so many 
people lose their way — and sometimes lose their lives. 


We sat down and I a Se myself, 


and he said, “They call me Howard.” Not, 


“my name is Howard,” but, “they call me 
Howard.” So who knows if that is his real 
name. Howard told me he had grown up 
in Sonoma County, in Geyserville. 


He was one of four children and he had — 


a twin sister. Howard said he came from 
an abusive household. His father was a 


“very bad alcoholic.” Howard said he had — 


been an alcoholic himself for many years, 
but never as bad as his father. His father 
was a rancher and worked the kids hard. 


He died of a heart attack in 1998 and his. 
- mother died in 2005. Howard had lived 


with them on and off until they died. 
‘Howard started drinking as a kid to get 


away from his “home situation.” He. 


dropped out of school by the time he was 
14. He started taking methamphetamines 
and he was hooked. He said he’d been liv- 
ing on the streets for 12 years. He’d had 
psych problems for many years and blamed 
his abusive childhood. His diagnosis was 
depression but he also heard voices. He said 
his psych meds seemed to help, when he 
could get them, and stay on them. 

Howard was married and had four chil- 
dren. His wife and kids were out on the 
streets and homeless with him for a while. 
He said his wife slept on the ground and 
never complained. 

They had_been staying at the Village 
Park campgrounds in Sebastopol until one 
night when he was drunk, he got into a 
fight with a guy and “beat him up pretty 
badly and cut him in the gut with a knife.’ 
He got prison time for that. 

While he was in prison, his wife (who 
was also on psych meds and who had 
been sexually abused over a long period 
of time as a young girl by her uncle) lost 
custody of their children. Howard said 
they tried to get him to sign over custody 
to the court while he was in prison, but he 
refused. Eventually, he lost all legal rights 
to his children because of his drinking and 
his, prison time. 

Howard said he used. the probation sys- 
tem as a way of staying out of bigger trou- 
ble and avoiding longer prison terms. He 


. would purposely violate his probation and 


go back in for short periods of time.to dry 
out and stay out of trouble. Then he’d be 
back out on probation again. He said 
prison was bad, but this system worked 
pretty well for him. 

He worked in a lot of fast food restau- 
rants, but the jobs didn’t last very long. 
He couldn’t stand being bossed around 
and told what to do. His anger would 
build up and then he would blow up. 

Howard said, very seriously, that he 
never laid his hands on his kids. He didn’t 
want them to suffer like he had. He thinks 
that’s why he took his rage out on other 
people — to keep from venting on his 
kids. He did go to jail once for beating up 
his wife. Howard ‘said he was sorry and 
regretted so much of what he’d done. He 
said he knew he’d done things he 
shouldn’t have done. 

He was offered a counseling program 
once for anger management, but the coun- 
selor started pushing him in the chest one 
day. He wasn’t sure if this was part of the 
program to’see how much he could take 
before blowing up, or if the guy was “just 
a jerk,” but he thought it was the latter. 

He said he warned the guy to stop, 
explaining that he was tired because he 
had put .in a 15-hour day where he was 
working, but the guy didn’t stop and 
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“Scavengers” 
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Painting by Christine Hanlon, oil on canvas. 


Every day we saw the same man. He stood on the island in the middle of the inter- 
section in the hot sun, with a cardboard sign that read, “Hungry. Please help.” 


shoved him a couple of times, so Howard 


’. _ hit him. He was arrested and sent back to 


prison and was told that he was too vio- 
lent for the anger management program. 
Howard gave a bitter laugh at this point. It 


“was clear that he found this ironic. 


Howard said that in all his time in 
prison, he was. never offered any kind of 
rehabilitation and that the medical system 
in the prison was very bad. He said that one 
night while he was in prison, he suffered 
sudden and severe chest pain. Years before, 
when he was about 23, he had been taken to 


the hospital unconscious and when he had 


awakened, the doctors had told him: he had 
suffered a small stroke. 

That night in the prison, they sent him 
to the clinic but had done nothing but give 
him a couple of ibuprofen. He’s sure he 
had suffered a mild heart attack. He says 
he had a friend who died in prison 
because of an illness that went untreated. 
He says it happens all the time. 

At one point during one of his prison 
stays, Howard was taken to a-local hospi- 
tal and admitted for two weeks for an 
infection. He was given antibiotics, but 
they never gave him any information 
directly about what it was he had. 

Howard says he’s a loner and he likes 
living on the streets. There’s “too much 
drama” any other way. He gets some food 


support, but if he had about $100 dollars a _ 


month, he’d be much better off. 

He lives in an encampment that is part 
of a park, several miles from the location 
of our interview. He’d like to get some 
camping equipment, and he already has 
some cooking gear. He’s happy if he col- 
lects $20 a day standing out with his sign. 
He quits when he gets $20 dollars. That’s 
enough for him. 

Howard said that if he could change 
anything in his life, he would go back 25 
years, and he would change his attitude. 
But more than anything, he would like to 
see his children. He said his kids are now 
about 14, 12, 10 and 8, and after listening 
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(A Street Spirit lies 
by Claire J. Baker 


‘A riveting black & white photo: 

/a homeless man & his dog 

asleep off the freeway's 

| frontage road. 

The dog's head lies near. 

| the man's hand... 

Should his friend rise a 

‘into heaven, the dog will 

remain by his side, 
unconditionally. _ 


to him talk about them, I found -myself 
wishing I could help arrange for him to 
see his kids. 


I thanked Howard for telling me his 
story and asked him if I could write it 
down and share.it with others. He shyly 
bowed his head and said, “yes.” After 
that, he was on his way. 

I think there are many reasons why 
people become homeless and lose their 
way — and sometimes lose their lives. 
Howard’s story is an intimate portrayal of 
many of those reasons. 


